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BOOKS WANTED 
BY 
HALEWOOD & SON, 


Deaters IN F'rne And Rare Books, 
FRIARGATE, PRESTON. 
’Phone: 2603. 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD. 
1896. £20 offered. 
BOOKS and PAMPHLETS on 
ZEALAND. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. 3 vols. 
£100 offered. 
Our “ List of Wants” sent post free 
on application. 


Kegan Paul. 
NEW 


1871. 








PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers. 


HOLD PERIODICAL SALES 


0 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 











STAMPS PURCHASED. 


sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, | 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required. 
and an immediate reply, will be given.— 
er & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, 


OOKS 
Early printed Works, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 


and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. | 


| 


| 


| 
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We are de- | 


| 


| = 


Standard Authors, | 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd., 
Booksellers, 83, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.1. 


New Catalogues. 
Post Free on Application. 

. 498. ATLASES AND MAPS. 

. 499. BIRDS. 

. 500. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, from 
15th Century to the present. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

NEAR EAST & EGYPT. 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
OF MISCELLANEOUS LIT- 
ERATURE. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS. 











SHAKESPEARE, 
and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 
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36 bound volumes (1874 to 1879). Would he 

sold separately. — Offers to A.H., Box 193, 

<< ss Q., 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
ucks 
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BECOME A SUBSCRIBER 
TO 


SCOTTISH NOTES AND 
QUERIES, 








EDITED BY 
JOHN A. HENDERSON. 


7 Monthly Publication affords excellent 
facilities for the solving of points of 
difficulty in genealogical, proprietary, and 
antiquarian history, as well as the judicious 
amplifying of published data. 


Free specimen copy will be sent post free 
on application to publishers : 


MILNE & HUTCHISON, 
ABERDEEN. 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 
CLIII. 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING CASES for VOL. 

CLIII, da Penge vb 1927) are now on 
sale, and should be ordered from “ NOTES 
AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wy- 
combe, Bucks, England, direct or through 
local bookbinders. The Cases are also on sale 
2% “= London office, 22, Essex Street, Strand, 


Price 3s., postage 3d. 


WANTED. 


FIRST SERIES.—Vol. x. 
SECOND SERIES.—Vol. ix. 
THIRD SERIES.—General Index. 
FIFTH SERTIES.—General Index. 
VOL. CL.—No. 19 (May 8, 1926). 


Please send offers to—‘ NOTES & QUERIES,” 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 





NOTICE. 
ROM MARCH 24th, 1928, the LONDON 
OFFICES of “NOTES & QUERIES” 
will be at 


14, BURLEIGH STREET, W.C.2. 
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.. THIS WEEK: Arena, with the advantage of fine acting as 
Letters of Warren Hastings .. .. .. .. 183 | well as a “ real ” stage, where the play fell 
ee WR see ae ce me 1gq | Hat. After quoting Mr. Montague’s dic- 
te Kine ee tum: ‘‘Acting is one mighty stimulant to the 
me neo 187 | imagination; and... the scene of great and 


An Old English Puzzle Latch 





OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2. (‘l'elephone: Central 0396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 





We would ask our readers to note our change 
of address. From March 24 next, the 
London Office of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 

14, Burleigh Street, W.C.2. 


We would take this opportunity to ask 
them to send letters for the Editor to the 








Iondon Office rather than to High 
Wycombe. 

Memorabilia. 
ie The Trial of Mary Dugan,’ at the 


Queen’s Theatre, we have a. new departure 
in dramatic production. The playhouse itself 
is transformed for the performance into the 
semblance of a court of justice. You pass 
through swing-doors lettered like those of the 
Supreme Court at New York, and read the 
words ‘‘ Jury Summons ”’ and ‘‘ Jury Ser- 
vice” over the box offices. Police uniform 
replaces the ordinary dress of the theatre 
attendants, the theatre curtain has been 
abolished, and the stage appears as an empty 
court room. We found Mr. James Agate’s 
comments on this device, in the Sunday Times 
of March 11, interesting. Taking it that the 
object of the transformation is to increase 
illusion, he judges it to be unsuccessful. He 
recalls how in the productions of Sir Herbert 
Tree the effect of introducing a measure of 
realism was to destroy illusion, and considers 
that it is their realism which deprives of illu- 
sion the pageants of historic events in his- 
toric settings. He gives two illustrations 
from his own experience: two performances 
of Daudet’s ‘L’Arlésienne,? one at Aix- 
en-Provence, with stage-setting abominable 
and acting mediocre, where the illusion was 
perfect; and another, at Arles itself in the 











ancient events is another ; but you cannot just 
add one to the other and enjoy at once the 
sum of both,’’ he suggests that the melancholy 
effect of introduction of the real is not con- 
fined to use of what is great and ancient, but 
is produced equally by introduction of minor 
and of new objects. Dramatic illusion is 
recovered only in moments when the staging 
itself is forgotten, which, for author and 
management who have been at so much 
trouble and expense to produce it, is a dole- 
ful conclusion, but has interesting bearing on 
some former remarks of Mr. Agate’s, which 
we quoted at ante p.109, on the length of 
time direct preoccupation with the more 
obvious externals of a play (in that case, 
costume) endures or had better endure. 


HE subject of the preservation of wild 
flowers comes up most years in the spring. 
We were interested in a letter to The Times 
from Colonel Sir Henry Knollys (Mar. 13) 
saying that he possesses a licence issued in 
1891 by the Government at Cape Town, auth- 
orizing him, who was then commanding the 
Royal Artillery, South Africa, to pick wild 
flowers of every description. The licence, he 
Says, conveyed warning that exercise of this 
practice without licence would subject the 
offender to a fine. He failed to ascertain 
whether the penalty was ever exacted, but 
suggests that the warning may perhaps 
account for the floral wealth carpeting the 
slopes of Table Mountain. 


At a hearing by a committee appointed by 
the Board of Trade under the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, at the New Public Offices, 
Westminster, Messrs. Barling, who are 
applying for an order to have imported briar 
pipes and briar bowls marked with the 
country of origin, made, through their repre- 
sentative, Mr. Trevor Watson, some interest- 
ing communications about briar pipes. There 
exists a fairly considerable industry in the 
finishing off of bowls imported from abroad— 
polishing them, that is to say, and fitting 
them with a vulcanite mouth-piece, itself 
sometimes imported. The  briar itself 
(bruyére) is really the root of a tree heather, 
formerly grown only in France, where, how- 
ever, the supply is giving out. Some 7,000 to 
10,000 persons are employed at St. Cloud in 
France in the manufacture of pipes. Mr. 
Barling stated that his firm had started the 
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manufacture of meerschaum pipes 116 years 
ago; and since 1906 had been making briar 
pipes, employing 130 persons ; and in answer 
to questions said that the bowl-making was a 
highly skilled occupation and that the total 
number of persons employed in it in the 
United Kingdom would not exceed thirty. 
Mr. Orlik, a briar-pipe maker, said that in 
1923 he made 264,000 pipes, but in 1926 only 
186,000; the increase in cigarette smoking 
affecting the figures. 


HE correspondent of the Morning Post at 

Paris relates that a young French air- 
woman nearly burned herself to death last 
Sunday at Vincennes, testing a “non- 
inflammable ’’ suit which she had invented. 
She had invited a company to witness the 
test, and appeared before them dressed in 
overalls, helmet and gloves of some silvery- 
looking stuff, which was then coated with a 
white cream. Next she was_ plentifully 
sprinkled with methylated spirits; and after 
that set on fire. At first all went well; 
‘*T don’t even feel warm,” she said. But 
suddenly she shrieked; her suit was inflam- 
mable after all; it had caught fire. Three 
soldiers, in readiness with blankets, enveloped 
her in them and soon had extinguished the 
flames. She was not seriously injured, but is 
reported to have no intention of renewing her 
experiment. 


HE next volume of ‘The New Shake- 
peare,’ edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch and Dr. J. Dover Wilson, will be pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press in 
April. It will be ‘ The Taming of the Shrew.’ 
The Cambridge University Press has also in 
preparation, an edition of the ‘ Dialogus de 
vita §. Joannis Chrysostomi,’ by Palladius. 
This work, which is the best authority for the 
life of St. John Chrysostom, has been edited 
with a revised text, an introduction, 
notes, by Dr. P. R. Coleman-Norton, Assis- 
tant Professor of Classics in Princeton Uni- 
versity. Some other volumes to be published 
towards the end of the month are a volume 
entitled ‘Church and State: Political 
Aspects of Sixteenth-Century Puritanism,’ by 


the Rev. A. F. Scott-Pearson, discussing the | 


extent to which Elizabethan Puritanism was 
influenced by politics; and Dr. W. A. Ed- 
ward’s ‘ Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder,’ with | 
an introductory essay, translation, and notes; | 
these are now edited in English for the first | 
time. 


ESSRS. Dent this spring are adding six. 


new volumes to their ‘ Everyman’s | 
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and | 
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Library’: Hoby’s translation of Castiglione’; 
‘ Courtier,’ with an Introduction by W. PD, 
Rouse; a translation of ‘Madame Bovary’ 
by Eleanor Marx Aveling, with an Introdu. 
tion by Professor George Saintsbury ; ‘A Dic. 
tionary of Quotations and Proverbs’ (tivo 
vols.), with an Introduction by J. K. Moor 
head; Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ with an 
Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith ; and Map. 
deville’s ‘ Travels,’ with an Introduction by 
Jules Bramont. : 


Two Hundred Years A go. 





From The British Journal or The Censor, 
Saturday, March 16, 1727-8. 





LONDON. 

A Popifh Prieft having infinuated hin- 
felf into the Companies of fome Youths, 
Apprentices about Fleet-{treet, hath perverted 
feveral of them to the Romifh Religion. An 
ingenious Lad, an Apprentice to a Bookfellzr, 
being feduced by him, many eminent Divines 
having been with the Boy, endeavourinz to 
recover him, but to no Purpofe: It feems they 
had frequent Meetings at an Ale-houfe in 
Kifex-f{treet, and called themfelves the Cath- 
olick Club. 


On Monday laft died at his Houfe in New- 
market, Tregonnel Frampton, Efq ; Keeper of 
his Majefty’s running Horfes at the faid 
Town: Which Place hath a Salary annex’d to 
it of 10001. per Annum, and is in the Gift of 
the Earl of Scarborough, as Mafter of the 
Horfe to his Majefty; and is now deter- 
mined. 


Edmund Curll the Bookfeller, having paid 
his fine of 70 Marks, and enter’d into Recog- 
nizances for his good Behaviour, has been 
difcharg’d from his Confinement in the 
King’s Bench Prifon. 


The Story of a noble Earl having his Pocket 
pick’d of a Gold Watch as he was leaning on 
his Majefty’s Chair, at the Time the Dutch 
Ambaffadors had their publick Audience of 


| his Majefty at St. James’s is not true; the 
| Truth of the Matter is this, the Earl of 


Tankerville returning from Court mifs’d his 


| Watch for a Minute, but foon found it 


having mifplac’d it, and was {peaking of it 
at a Chocolate-houfe, where a News-hunter 
catching hold of the Story, publifhed it as a 
matter of Fact. 
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XXIX. 
Daylesford House, 234 Nov". 1815. 


| My dear Baber 


I had reconciled myself to the lazy excuse 


’ | for not writing to you, tho’ your last letter 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132, 
150, 165). 


XXVIII. 


Dd, ho, 19% May 1813. 
My dear Baber 

I thank you heartily for your kind letter. 
I should have answered it yesterday, but that 
an object of some urgency, with its connec- 
tions, claimed, & was allowed, a preference ; 
& then M's. Hastings tempted me to take a 
short airing in the gig—the first time—& 
when we returned, the postman was waiting 
for the letters. Mine were still to fold, seal 
and direct—dreadful labor. But yesterday 
was my day of labor, after two days passed 
in total, horizontal inertion. To try the 
progress of my convalescence, I committed an 
indiscretion: I drank coffee in the evening, 
slept well after it, and am not sensibly the | 
worse for it. But my mind is feeble, and my 
body, which I thought strong, so much in 
unison with it, that Mrs, H. having dropped 
me from her gig at the other side of the Leech 
grove, I have wearied myself with the journey 
home.—This is telling you how I do, by tel- 
ling you what I do.—I have had a hand- 
somer letter from the Chairman, and of more 
unreserved graciousness, than was ever writ- 
ten by, or in the name of the Court of Direc- 
tors. I have answered it, feebly. The 
colors of my setting sun are too vivid. 

I do not yet rejoice. I am not satisfied 
with constructive victories. Park’s campaign 
against the Luddites is worth ten Russic- 
Prussian bulletins. 

Present our kind regards to Miss Babers. 
As soon as I have closed, & sealed this letter, 
I shall lie down for the remnant of the morn- 
ing. It is all that is left me of sickness. 

David Anderson is just come. His daugh- 
ter better. 

Adieu. 
Yr affectionate 
WakreEN HastTIncs. 


To Edward Baber Esqt. Park street, Gros- 
venor square London. 





imposed it as an obligation by every sense of 
grateful feeling, that I should see you soon 
in London. I have relinquished that design 
for the present; but the time for it, like 
death, must come, and if at all, certainly 
sooner. In the mean time I write, to apprize 
you, that I am alive and well; but nothing 
else have I. in possession that I could give an 
interest to by making it the subject of a 
letter; for of intrinsic I have none. The 
truth is, I have not been well, neither in 
body nor intellect (—I do not say mind)—for 
many months past; and I am not sure, that 
my strong attachment to home is not one of 
my morbid affections. Nevertheless, that I 
might indulge it, I put all my weak powers of 
language to the stretch, to make my case 
intelligible to St Hy. Halford by letter, and 
with success: so he assures me; and that has 
tlone me some good. I now subsist on his 
prescriptions. 

The tide of politics has turned with a ven- 
geance, and is so rapid in its course, that 
it is become in every sense quite a bore. Most 
heartily do I rejoice at the return of Holland 
to her ancient independence. The revolution 
has all the appearance of temperate wisdom. 
From the preceding events, wonderful as they 
are, may we not infer, not an immediate 
interposition of Providence, but a scheme of 
moral laws regulating the actions of man- 
kind, and their results, with as sure a connec- 
tion as those which govern the physical 
world! To what else can we refer the defeat 
and punishment of Napoleon’s criminal am- 
bition, but to the incongruity of the 
materials, of which, like the image of Nebu- 
chadnezzer’s, its great machine was com- 
posed ? of vassall Kings that abandoned him 
in the hour of trial and necessity; and a 
great military establishment made up of a 
mixture of aliens with his own natural sub- 
jects, hating with a natural hatred, both him 
and them, and therefore choosing much rather 
to fight against him than for him. It was 
fortunate for him, that his toes had no clay 
in their composition, or he would not have 
got back so easily to Paris. 

Seriously I do think, that a_ plausible 
system might be erected on the basis of the 
causes and events of the political world; but 
whether it would be worth Eight pence, the 
postage of this letter, I almost doubt. You 
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will at least cheerfully pay that price for the 
knowledge that Mrs. Hastings is well, and 
remembers you with affection. She unites 
with me in best regards to your dear sisters. 
I shall be happy to hear that they both 
escaped the colds which you apprehended 
from their journey to town. In the hopes 
that it may contribute to the preservation of 
your own health and spirits, I have the 
pleasure to tell you (it gave me much) that I 
lately heard your praises graciously uttered 
by * two pair of beautiful lips, that were on 
a visit, with the rest of their bodies, at our 
amiable neighbor, Lady Reade’s, and are to 
dine with us, together with that family, this 
afternoon. 
Adieu, my dear friend. 
Yours ever with the truest affection. 
WakREN HastINos. 


To Edward Baber Esqt. Alresford Hants. 


XXX. 
Daylesford house 20th Dect. 1813. 
My dear friend 

Your remembrance of me, and your benevo- 
lent wishes, on the occasion of my late anni- 
versary are not thrown away on an ungrateful 
heart. Mine had promised me this much of 
your friendship; and I had it in contempla- 
tion if I had been disappointed, to write, on 
my part, a letter of congratulation to you, 
on your singular good fortune, in having 
prolonged to you the existence of a friend, 
who at the age of eighty one years can reckon 
a considerable portion of that number, in 
which he has been happy in that relation, 
and proud of it. I shall thank our friend 
Halhed for his selection of you in making up 
his party to commemorate the day. I must 
here turn back again to yourself, to discharge 
another obligation, connected with this sub- 
ject, which I owe you for the sacrifice of your 
rule of temperance, by a bumper pledged 
upon the occasion. I am equally obliged 
and gratified by a similar distinction paid to 
me by your amiable sisters, to whom I beg 
you to present my best respects, and every 
good wish, both of the approaching season, 
& of every other, holy and temporal. In 
these Mrs. Hastings fervently joins, both to 
them and to yourself. 

I am delighted with your report of the 
destined bride of our young neighbor. I bless 
both the sisters for speaking kindly of me to 
you. They ought: for they won my heart 





* The writer here put “ four,’’ and then ran 
a line through it. 





“ 


two years ago: for Solomon says ‘‘ As in the 
pool, face answers face, so doth the heart of 
Man to Man ”—which Bp. Lowth says, he is 
not sure that he understands. Sir John jsa 
good young man, without one known vice, and 
and excellent son. It may be safely con. 
cluded therefore, that he will prove a good 
moral husband. 

Adieu my excellent friend. 
yours ever— 


Believe me 


WakrEN Hastrnes. 


P.S. Mrs, Hastings has made me break 
open the seal, to tell you that she has sent you 
a brawn’s head, because she recollected that 
you spoke kindly of one that you met with 
here, and begs that you and Miss Babers will 
do her the honor to accept it a compliment of 
the season. 


To Edward Baber Esq’. 71, Park street 
Grosvenor sq’, London. 


H. B. 
(To be continued). 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


In the following lists the date given with 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage N.N.L. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
Official Navy Lists. 

5. Burtt at SHEERNESS. 

1677. TraNsporterR, 7, brigantine (92)T. 
John Shish. Sold 11 June, 1713. 

Note :—SraptHovuse (sic) (440)T., hulk. 
Sunk to secure graving place, 28 Oct., 1600. 
Was STADTHUIS VAN Haarktem, 46. Captured 
1667. Converted to hulk, 1669. 

1691. Sneerness, 32, 5th rate (3654)T. 
Daniel Furzer. Added 6 March, 1690/91. 
Sold 28 Feb., 1716/17. 

1693. Merpway, 60, 4th rate (914)T. 
Daniel Furzer. Added 20 Sept., 1693. Re- 
built at Deptford by Stacey in 1718. Be- 
came a hulk at Portsmouth before 1747. 

Note:—Armers or Horn (Prize), hulk 
(516)T. Sunk as a breakwater at Sheerness, 
29 Oct., 1694. She was a Dutch prize of 
1673, purchased 1673, and converted to hulk. 

1694. QuEENBOROUGH, 26 (256)T. 6th 
rate. W. Bagwell. Added 22 Dec., 16%. 
Some authorities say lost 6 May, 1695. 
Shewn in 1697 list as 6th rate (256)T., and 
not lost prior to March, 1719 (end of list). 
Sergison’s MS. List of 1700/1 gives her as 
(261)T.. 
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Note:—SHEERNESS (18), smack. Sunk as 
breakwater, 24 April, 1695. 


1696. Rye, 32, 5th rate (384)T. Robert 
Shortis. Added 7 July, 1696. Sergison’s 
List gives John Shortiss as builder. (Sergi- 


son’s MS. List states Robert Shortiss). Re- 
duced to a 6th rate at Deptford, 17 Jan., 
1717/18. 

Note:—Tycer Prize (649)T. Was sunk 
at Sheerness to secure the graving place, 14 
Feb., 1695/96. She was captured from 
Algerines by Rupert, 64, in March, 1678. 

1697. Lizarp, 24, 6th rate. (263)T. 
Robert Shortis. Added 29 March, 1697. 
Sold at the Navy Office to Samuel Eyre for 
£360, 29 July, 1714. 

Note: —Pearte (260)T. 
ness, 4 Aug., 1697. 

1698. BripGewater, 32, 5th rate (411)T. 
Robert Shortiss. Added 30 May, 1698. 

1698. SHEERNESS, water boat, 6th rate, 


Sunk at Sheer- 


69 26/94)T. Robert Shortiss. Added 26 
Sept., 1698. 

1699. Fox 2/4, sloop (68 10/94)T. Wil- 
liam Lee. Added 14 Oct., 1699. Wrecked 


at Castle Haven, Ireland, in ‘‘ ye violent 
storme,’’ 2 Dec., 1699. 

1700. Prrecrine Gatty, 20, 6th rate 
(192)T. William Lee. Added 21 Sept., 
1700. Edye gives her tonnage as (196 
84/94)T. Sergison (1923)T. Reduced to a 
yacht from a 6th rate, 29 May, 1716, at Dept- 
ford, and re-named CaroLina (sic). Re- 
built as Royat Carorine, 10, 6th rate, at 
Deptford, by Richard Stacey, in 1733. Re- 
duced to a sloop and re-built at Woolwich by 
Thos. Fellows in 1749, and re-named PeERe- 
GRINE Stoop 12/12. we 

1704. Newcastie, 54, 4th rate (676)T. 
Joseph Allin. Added 10 March, 1703/4. | 

Note:—Spyr (78)T. brigantine, broken 
up at Sheerness, 5 Feb., 1705/6. 

1706. Goopwitt, 4/4, lighter (74)T. J. 
Acworth. 

1706. Sortines, 42, 5th rate (506)T. J. | 
Acworth. Added 18 Feb., 1705/6. Cast 
away 17 Dec., 1717. : | 

Note.—NortineHam Prize, 4/4, 6th rate, 
(40)T. Captured and added 14 April, 1704, | 
and 2 May, 1704. Sunk for a breakwater at | 
Sheerness, 31 July, 1706. 

Note:—Success (524)T. hulk. Sunk as} 
breakwater 13 Jan., 1706/7. She had been | 
purchased of Nicholas Barret, 20 Aug., 1692. 
(Probably built at Harwich). 

1707. Luptow Caste, 42, 5th rate 
(531)T. Jacob Acworth. Added 26 March, 
1707. Re-built at Woolwich by J. Hay- 








ward, 1723, as (595)T. 
Antigua, in 1750. 

1709. ApventuRE, 40, Sth rate (531)T. 
Jacob Acworth. Added 16 June, 1709. 

1711. Scarprouen, 32, Sth rate (416)T. 
James Boulter (or Poulter). Added 23 May, 
1711. Was Surveying in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland 1732-35. 

1715. Lynn, 42, 5th rate (533)T. 
Hayward. Added 19 March, 1714/15. 

1718. Re-built. QuEENBOROUGH, 6, small 
yacht (46)T. John Ward. Built originally 
at Chatham by Pett, in 1671, as (27 or 29)T. 
Appears in Lord Anson’s List, 1747-50 as in 
Service. 


Was a hulk at 


John 


1724. Sueerness, 4/4, longboat (27)T. 
John Ward. Shewn as a smack rating in 
Lord Anson’s List 1747-50. 

1732. Fry, 10/12, sloop (200)T. John 
Ward. 

1740. Re-built. Rupert, 60, 4th rate 
(1070)T. Jerm. Rosewell (sic). Built 


originally at Harwich, 1665, by Anthony 
Deane as (843)T. Re-built and reduced to 
4th rate as (930)T., 8 May, 1716. Wasa 
hospital ship, 28 guns, in July, 1762. 

1745. Re-built. NorrrincHaM, 58, 4th 
rate (1077)T. John Poole. Built origin- 
ally at Deptford by Fisher Harding. Added 
10 June, 1703, as (924)T. Re-built at 
Deptford by Richard Stacey, 1719, as 
(928)T. 

1748. GuartanpD, 24, 6th rate (508)T. 
John Poole.—(Shewn spelt thus in Lord 
Anson’s List, 1747-50). 

1747-50. New 4th rate building per Lord 
Anson’s List of that date (un-named). 

1759. Nicer, 32, Sth rate (679)T. 

1764. WuNcuetsga, 32, Sth rate (679)T. 

1766/7. Carysrort, 28, 6th rate (586)T. 
First of her name. Serving 1802 and later. 
Re-placed 1813. 

1770. Porttanp, 50, 4th rate (1044)T. 
Laid down 1767. Sold 1807. 


1775. Bristot, 50, 4th rate (1049)T. 
Broken up 1801. 
1778. Farry, 16, brig sloop. Surren- 


dered 9 Jan., 1781. 


1782. PotypHemus, 64, 4th rate (1409)T. 
Serving 1813. 
1784. Mermarp, 32, Sth rate (693)T. 


Serving 1813. 

1790. Farry, 16, brig sloop 
Built or re-built. Broken up at 
mouth, 1811. 

1790. Leoparp, 50, 4th rate (1056)T. 
Wrecked as transport ship on Anticosti 
Island, Gulf of St. Lawrence, 28 June, 1814. 


(300)T. 
Ports- 
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1796. TuHames, 32, Sth rate. Appears to | 


have been re-built at Sheerness after re-cap- 
ture from the French, 7 June, 1796. 

1802. Anretopr, 50, 4th rate (1106)T. 
Convict ship at Bermuda to 1840 or later. 

1802. Forte, 44, 4th rate. Said to have 
been laid down at Sheerness (vide Steel’s 
N.L. 1802, and Naval Chronicle, 1906). 
She appears to have been built at Woolwich 
in 1814 at (1155)T., on the lines of the cap- 
tured REvOLUTIONNAIRE. 

1813. Arcus, described in N.L. as fitting 
at Sheerness, following year as serviceable. 

1813. Hartequin, 18, laid down at Sheer- 
ness (vide Steel’s N.L.). In commission 1814, 

1821. Opossum, 10, brig sloop 
Sir H. Peake. Sold 1841 for £650. 

1822. Onyx, 10, brig sloop (236)T. 
H. Peake. 

1826. Darpatus, 46, 5th 
(Similar to old Lrepa). Cut down at Wool- 
wich to 24-gun corvette, 1844. Sold 1911. 


1830. Magpie, 4, cutter 108T. Sir Rt. 
Seppings Surveying Mediterranean, 1836- 
40. Tank vessel at Chatham in 1846. 

1831. Quart, 4, cutter (108)T. Sir R. 
Seppings. 

1831. SatamManvDER, paddle sloop (818)T. 
Mr. Seaton. 

1833. Royan Aperarp, yacht (50)T. Capt, 
Symonds. 

1833. Inconstant, 46, 5th rate (1215)T. 
Not proceeded with. Lord Melville’s List 
states: Not to be built. 

1833. Vesta, 26, 6th rate (913)T. Capt. 
Symonds. 

1836. Gipsy, cutter (70)T. Capt. Sy- 
monds. Sold 1892. 


1836. Dotrutn, 3, brigantine (319)T. Al- 
tered to (326)T. Capt. W. Symonds. Not 
always shewn on Navy Lists. Lent to Cus- 
toms, 1891. 

1836. Bonerra, 3, 


brigantine (319)T. 


| ryat’s 
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MABRYAT AND DICKENS: “THE 

CITY OF EDEN.’’—In Captain Mar- 
‘ Diary in America,’ 1839, there is an 
interesting parallel to passages in ‘ Martin 


| Chuzzlewit,’ about Scudder’s 7 of the City 


(236)T. | 
Sir | 


rate (1083)T. | 


| The Paris copy 


of Eden, and the actual city, f 
the first edition :— 


Government lands, which could only be paid 
for in specie, were eagerly sought after; plans 
of new towns were puffed up; drawings made, 
in which every street was laid down and 
named; churches, theatres, hospitals, rail-road 
communications, canals, steam-boats in the 
offing, all appeared on paper as if actually in 
existence, when, in fact, the very site was as 
yet a forest, with not a log-hut within a mile 
of the pretended city. Lots in these visionary 
cities were eagerly purchased, increased daily 
in value, and afforded a fine harvest to those 
who took advantage of the credulity of others. 
One man would buy a lot with extensive water 
privileges, and upon going to examine it, 
would find those privileges rather too exten- 
sive, the whole lot being under > noe 
Diary in America,’ Pt. i. ‘chap. ii., 22 of the 
Paris edition, 1839 (The original English edi- 
tion was published in that year). 


Marryat landed at New York, 4 May, 1837, 
and stayed in America nearly two years. 

Dickens himself, in his ‘ American Notes,’ 
1842, vol. ii., pp. 109, 148, 291, anticipates 
to some extent the City of Eden in his com- 
ments upon ‘that ill-fated Cairo on the 
Mississipi.”’ 

Although Marryat was twenty years older 
than Dickens, they were intimate friends, and 
would very likely discuss America before 
Dickens went there in 1842. 

As far asI know, Marryat’s ‘ Diary in 
America,’ was never re-published in England. 
(A. and W. Galignani and 
It is strange 


acing p. 268 of 


Co.) was, I suppose, a piracy. 


| that, according to my experience, hardly any 


Capt. W. Symondsg, Broken up Deptford, 1861. 


1837. Mercarra, paddle steam vessel, Capt. 


one has ever read or even seen the _ book, 
though it is very interesting and often very 
amusing. 

Rosert PrIeRpPornt. 


UEEN CAROLINE AND STAFFORD- 
SHIRE POTTERY.—A Staffordshire jug 


| with lustre decorations and with a portrait 


| Caroline 


W. Symonds (717)T. Wrecked on Bare 
Brush Key, Jamaica, 4 March, 1843. 
1837. Catiiopr, 28, 6th rate (717)T. Sir) 


R. Seppings. 
onport, 1872, etc. 

1838. AcHreron, 5, paddle wood (722)T. | 
Sir W. Symonds. 1847- 50, Surveying vessel 


surveying 'N.Z. Sold 1855 at N. S.W. 
Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 


(To be continued). 


Was floating factory at Dev- | 


| 
| 
| 


of Queen Caroline and ‘“ God save Queen 
”? inscribed, has on the reverse: 


‘Long live Caroline.” 
As for the green bay crew 
Justice will have its due 
save the Queen! 
Confound their politicks 
Frustrate their knavish tricks 
On Her our hopes we fix 
God save the Queen. 


The names of Brougham, Wood, Lushing- 
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ton, Denman, Waithman and Williams are 
inscribed, as to the first three to the left of 
the verse above set out, and as to the second 
group of three to the right. 

W. Wits CLinton. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
| 


‘INGLE EAR-RINGS. — In an article on | 


‘Excavations at Ur, 1926-7,’ Part II, 
which Mr. C. Leonard Woolley contributes to 


the January number of the Antiquaries’ Jour- | 


nal (viii. 1-29), he writes that: 

Ear-rings were of gold, silver, or copper; in 
shape they were either large rings of three and 
a half spiral coils of plain wire, or pendants 
formed of two rings with crescent ends. 
Sometimes they, were 1n pairs, sometimes only 
one was found in a grave, and if we may argue 
from modern Arab analogies, the latter may 
have been men’s graves and the former 
women’s, since in certain tribes a single ear- 
ring is worn by the men. (p, 12). 

The survival of such a curious custom 
through thousands of years is remarkable and 
interesting. It is also found in Thibet. Mr. 
W. M. McGovern writes of Tsarong Shapé, | 
the Commander-in-Chief, Master of the Mint 
and Secretary of State: 

He confessed, however, that though they | 
looked incongruous with European uniform, 
there were two articles of Thibetan dress he 
could not bring himself to discard. One was | 
the huge turquoise ear-ring which Thibetan 
gentlemen wear in their left ear. (‘To Lhasa 


in Disguise,” p. 290 
G. H. Wuite. 

2%, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
E CHANDOS ARMS, EDGWARE. — 
After 900 years this is tovanish. A strange, 
rambling old house, full of black oak and 
wonderful panelling, with a beautiful marble | 
fireplace from Canons. Among its customers 
were Dick Turpin, Handel and his ‘“‘ Har- 
monious Blacksmith,’’—indeed, the ring of | 
his anvil could be heard in the old inn. 
J. ARDAGH. 


MOUNTAIN FAMILY (See 10 S. v. 448).— 
In‘ Pennsylvania Archives,’ Fifth Series, | 
vol. i. p. 7, is mentioned one Roger Mountain, 
b. 1719), who enlisted Aug. 6, 1746, in Capt. 
John Diemer’s Company, recruited for an | 
expedition against Canada. He was dis- 
charged Oct. 24, 1747, when the expedition | 
was abandoned. A James McPike was in | 
the same regiment. | 
The surname Mountain occurs elsewhere in 


the printed records of Pennsylvania and New | 
Jersey. 
A condensed genealogy of the Mountain | 


family is being compiled. 
, : Eveene:-F. McPrxe. 
3418 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. | 
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| AN OLD ENGLISH PUZZLE LATCH.— 


Can any reader furnish me with further 
instances in England of the following remark- 
able wrought-iron door-latch, which might 
well have a name, or nick-name, if not a his- 
tory, in certain districts? Laurence Binyon 
illustrates the puzzling contrivance (cf. “ Eng- 


| lish Metal Work,’ ninety-three drawings by 


William Twopeny, 1797 to 1873, with a pre- 
face by Laurence Binyon, London, Con- 
stable, 1904. Plate xc.). But concerned 
only with decoration, he overlooks its remark- 
able construction, which the old iron-worker 
must have had well in hand; and Twopeny’s 
notes in the British Museum throw no more 
light on the subject. 

At sight, the contrivance, without any 
suggestion of the thumb-press, catch, or lift- 


| bar common to door latches, looks not like a 


latch, but a handle, showing only as a rigid 
semi-circular grasp, mounted upon an iron 
plate or escutcheon, and whoever does not 
know ‘‘ the trick,’’ rattles the handle in vain, 
until told that the escutcheon is not fast to 
the door face, and is equipped with an unseen 
pin, penetrating the door, so as to lift the 
latch-bar inside. Then if he pushes up the 
escutcheon, the door opens. 

Mr. F. K. Swain, in an extended motor 


, trip through England in 1925, looked for and 


found several of these deceptive latches of 
various sizes and variously decorated, all on 
churches or ecclesiastical buildings, and all 


| in the east of England. 


Bishop’s 
near the 


1. On the entrance door to the 
Library in the Cathedral Close 
Castle Gate at Durham. 

2. On the door of the old Parish Church 


Abbey 


| at Skelton, Yorkshire. 


3. On the door of St. 
Church at Whitby. 

4. On the Parish Church door at Bedale, 
near Hornby Castle, Yorkshire. 

5. On an alley door at the main entrance 
to the Archdeacon’s residence in the Cathe- 
dral Close at Canterbury. 

6. On the door of Hartburn Church, near 
Rothley, Northumberland. Binyon’s speci- 


Mary’s 


| men is marked as at ‘‘ Whitton Tower, North- 


umberland,’’ but Whitton, north, south, 
east and west, with no rumor of a tower, 


| long eluded search, till having given up the 


latch in question Mr. Swain found it, or its 


| double, late one evening at the neighbouring 
| Hartburn Church, above noted. 


““The door is unlocked, but you can’t get 
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in,” said a neighbour, when pointing the way HE HORSE IN FOLK-SONGS ANp 

to old Skelton Church. But the traveller, | TALES.—Do there exist any folk-so 

though only concerned with grave-stones,| and folk-tales having for chief subject horse 

there found another unexpected example, as| and horse-life? Please give precise biblio 

above mentioned, of what he had looked for) graphical] indications of them. 

elsewhere. | Orto F. Baster, 
In extended searchings by various collec-; Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


tors, in the Eastern United States, only three | GLISH OFFICERS IN AUSTRIAN 


: ‘ ‘ | [.N 
of these puzzling latches have as yet been | E SERVICE, — I am interested in th 
records of the many Englishmen who formerly 


heard of, all of early eighteenth century date, | 
| held commissions in the Austrian Service, 


found on old house-doors—two near Doyles- | 
ea wae elas age hd ge aesaan LM Eighty years ago there were at least two hun 
d of them in the cavalry alone, and | 


Pennsylvania. As to one of the Doylestown | 
specimens, set on the inside of a farmhouse | : : ; 

pe door, the story goes, that the wife of a, attach a list of sixty-five names of which | 
new tenant, having gone into the cellar and | have some record or biographical detail : 


closed the door, could not get out, till her | me patos 
screams brought help and the shouted inform- Bland Lang MacNovin O’Kelly 
ation that released her. Boteler Murray 
H. C. Mercer. | Brady Newte 
ELECTION OF PICTURES FOR PUB-| Browne eae 
LIC GALLERIES. — Can any reader of |  Buttler Nugent 
‘N. & Q.’ give information as to the method| Caldwell O’Brien 
adopted for the selection of pictures in the; Cary O’Callaghan 
great public galleries of the world? Is it) Collins yA soe llama 
usual to appoint only artists for this task ? | gg soc Dever 
And, if so, is this a sound principle? The} Digby O’Kelly 
creative and the critical faculties are seldom! Dopping O’Mulrian 
found united in the same person. The) Dwyer O’Reilly 
judgments of poets on each other are often! Eardley Wilmot dang 
fantastic. It is generally believed that almost {3h]nm Phenenet 
every artist is biassed in some particular Fitzgerald Purcell 
direction. It is not often that one comes on! Glentworth Ross ; 
what may be termed a really catholic-minded | Gordon St. John Mildmay 
artist. What is the usual practice of Ameri- | Horton 02 a 
can galleries ? PaMPHILUS. | Henderson a 
. c Trelawne 
HE ‘NEW ANNUAL REGISTER. —| fecneett, Rathkeal = Viner 
What was the origin of the New Annual| Jennison Wallworth Webber 
Register, which commenced in 1780, and | — b. Srl 
lasted at least till] 1815? It was published | ia Wilson. 
first by G. J. J. and J. Robinson, afterwards; Jicy Yates 


by W. Stockdale. It seems to be on much the! feslie : 
same lines as the Annual Register, which was} (Can any reader add to this list, or give 
begun by Edmund Burke and Robert Dods-| any details regarding the officers on it? 

ley, the publisher, in 1758. My reference; “ C. H 


under ‘Hours of Meals in XVIII Century,’ | ‘ 
at ante p. 135, should be to this and not to | A BUDDHIST PRAYER. — In the East 


Z ister. years ago, I came across a Buddhist 

the Annual Register G. S. G. | prayer—‘O mani padme hum.” It is seen 
TH DUKE OF GORDON: PORTRAIT. | about the countryside, carved in the vernac 
—I have just seen a mezzotint of the 5th| ular, on wood, or stone. A young friend of 
Duke of Gordon, by H. Meyer, after J. Jack-| mine, a Siamese, studying medicine, was 
son, published by R. Cribb in 1812. The unable to translate it. He said it was Pali- 
Duke is in the uniform of the Black Watch, | Sanscrit—the priests’ language ; and in Lon- 
in which Robertson also presented him. | don I have tried to find what I required, and 
Where is the Jackson original ? have failed. Can any one translate it for 

J. M. Butrocu. me? 
45, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 
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NEW ZEALAND EARTHQUAKE.—What 
is the date of the eruption which in 1883 


destroyed the Pink and White Terraces in| 
| a son of Aubrey de Vere, 15th Earl of Ox- 
| ford) and 


New Zealand? 
Epwakp NoBLe. 

RUTBORISED VERSION AND RE- 

VISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE.— 
Is it possible to determine how far 
Revised Version is gaining on the Authorised 
Version in the English-speaking world? The 
statistics of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society give little encouragement to the sup- 
porters of the R.V., but on the other hand 
it is reported that in some of the Dominions 


a large proportion of churches have adopted | 


it, and it is noteworthy also that all modern 

commentaries adopt the text of the R.V. 

What is the case in the United States ? 
Atex. LEEPER. 


[,FANING SPIRES IN LONDON. — Are 

there many of these? Bow Church seems | 
to lean when viewed from the Peel statue ; St. 

Martin’s, Ludgate, does too; but this is an 

optical illusion, according to Mr. W. Larkins, 

the famous steeplejack (Daily Chronicle, | 
24 Feb., 1928). 


J. ARDAGEH 


HURCHES WITH SHOPS ATTACHED. | 
—Is this a feature on the Continent? In | 
London we have St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and 
St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate. 
J. ARDAGH. 


ILBERFORCE: OBITUARY NOTICES. | 
— Could anyone refer me to any York- | 
shire papers having obituary notices of Wil- 
berforce, the friend of Pitt and the abolisher | 
of the Slave Trade; or to anecdotes about him 
appearing in the Press at the time of his! 


death ? 
O. H. N. 


E VERE FAMILY.—The de Veres, Earls | 
of Oxford and Hereditary Great Cham- 
berlains of England, were of Norman origin, 
their ancestor, Aubrey de Vere, who came 
over with William the Conqueror, being pre- 
sent at the Battle of Hastings. The peerage | 
became extinct on the decease of the 21st Earl 
in 1703, but descendants of some of the Earls | 
are apparently still in existence, because, on | 
the occasion of the selection of the title’ 
‘Earl of Oxford”? in the first instance, by | 
the late Earl of Oxford and Asquith, when | 
he was offered a peerage, a protest was made 
by certain members of the de Vere family. I| 
shall be glad to know what branches of this | 
illustrious House are still in existence. 
Secondly, I should like to know what has'| 


the | 


| of the Lord). 





become of an oil-painting of a group of offi- 
cers in the Regiment of which the Command- 
ant was Colonel Sir Horace de Vere (who was 


included, besides himself, his 
nephew, then a subaltern, who subsequently 
became Colonel Sir Simon Harcourt (ob. 26 
March, 1642). The portrait group in ques- 
tion was originally at the residence of Sir 
Horace de Vere, who was a Baron of Tilbury, 
and served with distinction in the Nether- 
lands against the Spaniards (temp. 
Charles 1). 

Wiit1am Harcourt-Batu. 


ERE HARCOURT, ARCHDEACON OF 
NOTTS.—He was the third son of Sir 
Robert (V) Harcourt of Stanton Harcourt, 


| by his first wife Frances, daughter of Jeffrey 


de Vere, fourth son of the 15th Earl of 
Oxford. He had four sons: 1, Simon; 
2, Vere; 4, Benjamin. What was the name 
of the 3rd son? Any particulars of the 
descendants of the third and fourth sons will 
be acceptable. 

Witit1am Harcourt-Batu. 


HOENICIAN NAMES IN ENGLAND.— 
Does any reader know of any Phoenician 
names in England? My reason for enquir- 
ing is this: my own name appears to be of 
Phoenician origin, more specifically Carthag- 
inian, from the name Baal-Iathon (The Gift 
There are numerous instances 
of this name on Carthaginian inscriptions 
and in Neo-Punic and Latin forms at other 
places in Northern Africa. The form 
Baliatho occurs on a tombstone now in the 
Museum at Algiers. Bolitho is a Cornish 
name: it will be remembered that the Car- 
thaginians sent ships to Cornwall to obtain 
tin. I have been wondering if there are any 


| other names of Phoenician origin which have 


survived, in England. There appear to be 
some instances of place-names, for example, 


| Hannibal’s Carn, near the Land’s End. 


T. G. G. BoitHo. 


{,ODDINGTON.—The coat of arms of Cod- 

' rington of Wroughton, Co. Wilts., Eng- 
land, is reproduced upon one of the seals used 
by Governor Coddington of R.I., Mass. The 
other heraldic seal used by the Governor is 
much like the coat of arms upon John Brit’s 
tomb at Caundlemarsh, Dorset .The record 
of birth and death of two of Governor Cod- 
dington’s children is at St. Botolph’s Church, 
Boston, England. From gravestone in R.I., 
Mass., we learn ‘‘ Gov. William Coddington 
aged 78, died Nov. 1st, 1678.’ Can any one 
give me the church record of birth of 
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Governor William Coddington of R.I., Mass. ? 
In private correspondence with Governor 
Winthrop of Boston, Governor William Cod- 
dington of R.I., Mass., speaks of James Burt 
as ‘‘ Cousin Burt.’? Can any one give me 
connection between the Coddington and Burt 
family ? 
Di ek. 
IR HENRY MARKS, ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, 1635.—In Vol vi. of ‘ Collec- 
tanea Topographica,’ p. 172, is the following 
statement : 


‘The matter was referred to William Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and to Thomas Lord 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Coventry Keeper of the Great Seal, who de- | 


sired Sir Heury Markes, the Attorney General 
to consider the position. An original letter 


still exists from Sir Henry to the Warden of | 


Maidenhead appointing Ist July, 1635, for hear- 
ing both parties at his house in Aldersgate 


Street. 
I shall be glad of any information in regard 
to Sir Henry Markes. Whose attorney- | 


general was he? I am under the impression 
that Noyes was the Attorney-General at that 
date. Had the Archbishop of Canterbury 
then an attorney-general ? 

A. W. M. 


OHN BUSHER.—A locksmith of Windsor 
Great Park, he died May 2, 1882, aged 

81 years. 
or baptism ? 
Epwin Busuer. 


NEWSPAPERS 
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| Register for the same year. 


Marcu 17, 19%, 


Replies. 
LETTERS OF WARREN HASTINGS: 
VISIT TO MELCHET PARK. 
(cliv. 150). 

N his letter of Oct. 3, 1811, to Babe 
(printed at reference), Hastings mentions 
that he is about to pay a visit to “‘ friend 
Osborne ’’: and his next letter, which appears 
from the docket note to have been written on 
Oct. 30, is sent from Melchet Park. This 
was the seat in Wiltshire of Major Joh 
Osborne, an old Bengal officer, who was one of 
Hastings’ strongest admirers. Both he and 
Baber were among the guests of Hastings o 
the day of his acquittal—Thursday, April 2, 

1795—as recorded in his diary. 

Two engravings by William Daniell (R.A, 
1822) of ‘ A Hindoo Temple erected in Mel 
chet Park’ and ‘The Bust of Warren Hats 
ings in the Interior of the Temple,’ were pub- 
lished in the European Magazine for Decen- 
ber, 1802, where an account of the building 
is given; and the letterpress, without the 
engravings, is repeated in the Asiatic Annual 
The temple, 


| which was of artificial stone, was built in 


Can any reader find entry of birth 


| lotus.”’ 


AND LITIGATION, --| 


Would some reader tell me what is the | 


first instance of a newspaper—editor, 


should be particularly interested in early 
newspaper litigation in the provinces. 
there any book in which I can 


and its subsequent developments ? 
early conditions about which I am enquiring. 
What and when was the first newspaper sued 
for libel ? 

C. A. 


SUMAC TREE.—Can information be fur- 
tree as to its habit of growth, 
obtainable ? . 
W. Wits Crinton. 
Fg Son WANTED.—Who wrote (1) ‘ The 
Ravenswing,’ illustrated by Sir Luke 
Fildes. (2) ‘Out of the MHurly-Burly,’ an 
Arrerican book we used to have fifty-two or 
fifty-four years ago. 
Joun Lecry. 


Putney. 


pub- | has appeared the saviour of those regions of 


lisher and printer—suing or being sued. I, 


Is | 
find an | 
account of the law of libel as it first stood, | 
It is the | 


1800, after the design of Thomas Daniell, 
R.A. In the interior, ‘‘ upon an_ elegant 
pedestal,’’ was placed a bust of Hastings 
‘‘ rising out of the sacred flower of the 
It bore the oe inscription : 

Dedicated to the Genii of India, who from 
time to time assume material forms to protect 
its nations and its laws, particularly to the 
immortal HASTINGS, who in these our days 


the British Empire. 

Copies of the engravings may be set 
at the India Office (Foster’s Catalogue 
of Paintings, etc., at the India Office, 5th 
Edn., 1924, p. 83). They were presented ti 
the Court of Directors by Major Osborne with 


| a request that “ they may have a fit place it 
| their newly-erected Library ’’ (at the Indi: 


House in Leadenhall 
demolished in 1861). 


Street, which wa 
A few ruins now marti 


| the site of the temple: and nothing is know 


nished concerning the above mentioned | of the fate of the bust. 


and where | 


Sir Charles Laws 
in his ‘ Private Life of Warren Hastings 
(1905: p. 249), quotes the Rev. A. Gay, re 


| tor of Plasford, near Romsey, as saying that 


it is forty-five years since the temple W# 
removed in consequence of continual robberies 
from it at midnight. For a time a few of the 
statuettes were to be seen knocking about th 
Park, but these were taken by one person after 
another, until all trace of them has dis 
appeared. Evan Corroy. 
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Frederick Vansittart, the subject of Mr. 
WarINEWRIGHT’S enquiry, was the fourth son 
of George Vansittart of Bisham Abbey, and 
Sarah Stonhouse (‘‘ Mrs. Van.”’). He 
received notice from the Court of Directors on 
Jan. 30, 1793, of his appointment to a Bengal 


6, 1793, when he was posted as assistant to 
the Secretary to the Board of Revenue and 
to the Persian and Bengali Translator. On 
Jan. 19, 1795, he became head assistant in 
the Persian Translator’s office: and after 
serving in the districts of Nuddea and 
Purnea, proceeded to Europe on furlough on 
Dec. 22, 1803. He returned to India on July 
3, 1807, and was appointed Collector of Gov- 
ermment Customs at Dacca. In January, 
1812, he received the post of Paymaster- 
General, but resigned the service in India on 
Dec. 17, 1813, and died on March 24, 1814, 
at St. Helena, on his passage to Europe. 

I have record of five sons of George Van- 
sittart : 

1. George Henry, Major-General, after- 
wards of Bisham Abbey: born in Calcutta in 
1768, died in 1821; 

2. Edward Vansittart (Neale), rector of 
Taplow (1769-1851) ; 

3. Arthur Hastings, entered the 
HE.I.C.S. on the Bengal establishment in 
179: born in Calcutta in 1774, died in Cal- 
cutta on Feb. 19, 1807; 

4. Frederick (1775-1814) ; 

5. Henry, vice-admiral of the blue, born 
in 1777 and died in 1842. 

Evan Corton. 

}DWARD BABER (cliv. 68, 120). — Sir 

Evan Corron will find a pedigree of 
Baber of Somerset, circa 1623, in Add. MS. 
33832, pp. 36-8, and Harl. MS. 1069, f. 39b 
and 40, in the MS. Dept. at the British 
Museum Library. A reference to genealogical 
works relating to Somerset would also give 
him further particulars of this family. 

Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries 
might likewise be useful. 

Hy. Fitzceratp-REeyNo.ps. 


DJECTIVES FROM PLACE- NAMES 
(cliv. 154). — (1) Vetus Mons: Alten- | 
tg, Germany. 

(2) Scoenhouiet : Schoonhoven on the Leck, 
South Holland, 15 miles from Utrecht. 

(3) Biecensis: For bielcensis, Bielsk, | 
Poland. Sepusiensis: for sebusiensis, I ex- | 
pect, Weissenburg, Alsace Lorraine, the seat | 
: a famous monastic school in the Middle | 
Ages, ; 


i) 
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| owemceag VANSITTART (cliv. 154).— | 


writership, and arrived at Calcutta on Sept. | 
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Soquesiensis is a puzzle. The nearest that 
1 can suggest is soguntiensis, the old northern 
division of Alsace. Gateensis, GAtinais, an 
ancient division of France, formerly part of 


the governments of [Ile-de-France and 
Orléanais ; Nemours was the capital. 
(4) Patavia: Passau, Bavaria. Viri- 


darium had many meanings—a plantation of 
trees, a clearing in a forest, a pleasure gar- 
den. The viridaritum monasterii was the 
green square of grass (‘‘ quad”) surrounded 
by the cloisters. As the monks were buried 
here viridarium is sometimes used instead of 
coemeterium, 
Rory FLercHer. 


(1) Vetus Mons is Altenburg, in the Rhine 
Provinces. (G.). 

(2) Oppidum Scoenhouiense = Schoonhovia, 
is Scoenhoven, or Scoonhoven, in S. Holland. 
G., D.). 
(3) Biecensis refers to Bielca, i.¢., Bielsk, 
or Bielsko, in Poland. (G., D., C.). 

Sepusiensis does not appear in G., D., C., 
or L. 

Soguesiensis= ? Soguntiensis 
Sundgau, in Alsace (D.). 

Gateensis — ? gatinensis, gastinensis, or Vas- 
tinensis, Pagus, i.e., le Gatinais, in France. 
(G., Dz, C:): 

(4) Patavia, or Passavia, is Passau, in 
Bavaria. (C., L.). It may be noted that 
Patavia in medieval times also — Batavia. 


‘s : 
Pagus, i.e., 


(G.). Latrie mentions no such religious 
house. 
The writers cited above are: (1) G.— 


Graesse-Benedict, ‘Orbis Latinus,’ Berlin, 
1922. (2) D. (P. Deschamps), ‘ Dictionnaire 
de Géographie Ancienne et Moderne,’ Paris, 
1870. This is a supplementary volume to 
Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du Libraire.’ (3) C.—M. 
l’ Abbé Chevin, ‘ Dictionnaire Latin-Frangais 
des Noms Propres de Lieux,’ Paris (1897). 
®) hee rng (de Mas), ‘ Trésor de Chrono- 
ape," Sane, Se F. P. Barnarp. 


Streatham. 


(1) Vetus Mons: May not the manuscript 
containing the hymn in honour of 
Malachy have come from the famous Cister- 
cian Abbey of Altenberg, south of Burscheid, 
in the diocese of Cologne? The earliest Cis- 
tercian Abbey in Ireland, that of Mellifont, 
near Drogheda, was established by St. 
Malachy. 

(2) Oppidum scoenhouiet : Schoonhoven in 
South Holland seems a likely identification. 

(3) Btecensis: If Bielsk is referred to, as 
R. V. suggests, this should be Bielcensis. See 
J. G. T. Graesse’s ‘ Orbis latinus.’ 
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Sepusiensis: Is 


denoting Zips, a district in Hungary. 
(4) Patavia: Patavia is said by 


Ulysse 


this correctly spelt? | 
Graesse gives ‘ Scepusiensis comitatus,’ as| Surriage, a daughter of poor but decen 


Chevalier in his ‘ Répertoire des sources his- | 


toriques’ to be Passau in Bavaria. 


that the word should be in the nominative. 
EpWARD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


OUTHWARK CATHEDRAL (cliv. 154).— 
There is a detailed description, with illus- 
tration, section, and plan, of a crypt at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, in the Gentleman’s 


But, in 
the passage quoted in ‘N. & Q.’ it is curious | 


| 


On a beautiful day in May, 1742, Agnes 

t folk, 

was in the little front garden of her house in 
Marblehead, when Sir Charles drove by in 
his coach. Her dress was very short, for she 
had out-grown it, and there was no mon 
cloth in the house to piece it down, and ahe 
had taken off her shoes and stockings,  §jy 


| Charles, who had an artist’s eye and soul, 
| was not insensible to her beauty. He paused 


| purchase a pair of shoes. 


Magazine of June, 1835, signed by *‘ E. J. C.”’ | 


who had recently explored it. 
length of the crypt as 95 ft. 6 
breadth 33 ft. 6 ins. 


ins., 


cathedral on the north side. 
G. W. Wricut. 


},NGLISH IN 


Syon Abbey, in Lisbon, at the time. 
had been established there since 1594, 


of their experiences. 


He gives the 
and 
The crypt appears to 
have been destroyed when warehouses were 
allowed to be built over the precincts of the 


which I have a copy, is in the possession of | 


Syon Abbey, now at South Brent, S. Devon. 


The nuns, who were homeless and without 
the necessities of life, drew up a petition to 
It has been pre- | 
Add. 


their friends in England. 


served in a rather curious manner. 


ry’ | rescued. The next day he 
The original letter, of | 


at the garden gate, and began to converse with 
Agnes. After he had caressed her flowing 
hair, he gave her half-a-crown with which to 
Then he departed, 
but the picture of Agnes did not leave his 
mind, and shortly afterwards he found hin. 
self again on the road to Marblehead. He 
obtained her parents’ permission to take her 
to Boston with him, to have her educated, 
but he was so much in love with her that he 
could not let her remain at school. He built 
an elegant house at Hopkinton, 25 miles from 


| Bost there he kept her i 
THE LISBON EARTH-| 20st” and there he kept her in the midst 


QUAKE (cliv. 101, 142, 159, 175). — 

It may interest Mr. Carpew to know that 
there was an English Bridgetine convent, 
They 
the 
Sisters being always recruited in England. 
The convent was completely destroyed by the 
earthquake, but providentially not one of the 
inmates was killed. Sister Catherine Witham 
wrote home to her mother a very vivid account 


of a magnificent estate, 
twenty servants. 

In 1754, Frankland visited England, and 
brought Agnes with him. The following 
year they were at Lisbon, at the time of the 
earthquake. The day of this happening, 


and attended by 


| Frankland and Agnes were riding through 


one of the streets of the city. A house fell 
on them, and they were buried beneath the 
ruins for several hours before they were 
led Agnes to 
church, and they became man and wife. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


THE STORY OF SAVILE ROW (liv. 


MS. 5821 in Brit. Mus., which relates to | 


Cambridge University, has on p. 90, without 
any connection to what precedes or follows, a 
note by the then owner of the MS., William 
Cole, M.A., F.S.A., on the destruction of the 


147).—All lovers of Old London must 
have read with much pleasure Mr. W. Court 
HOPE ForMan’s article on the above subject. 
I have a very interesting trade-card, plate 


| mark measuring 8 by 54 inches, of “ Arch? 
| Robertson, Printseller and Drawing Master, 


English Convent, followed by a transcript of | 


its petition. 
Rory F.ercuHer. 


The earthquake in Lisbon in 1755 recalls to | 
mind one of the romances of American his- | 


tory. 


It was at this time that Sir Charles | 


Frankland, Bart., was collector of Customs | 
at Boston, an office more sought for than that | 
of Governor, on account of the perquisites | 
attached thereto, although the salary was | 


only $500 per annum. His winning 


and | 


generous manner made him a favourite in the | 
““ vice-regal ’’ society of the town. 


in Savill Row Passage, adjoining Squib’s 
Auction Room.”’ 

Except for the name and trade, it is e- 
graved in script-hand throughout, and enunr 
erates the various items dealt in; at the bot 
tom is a footnote ‘‘N: B: Sandby’s works in 
Aqua Tinta, to be had complete.”’ 

At the top, in an oval-shaped panel, et 
closed in a rectangular border, is a veély 
picturesque view of the premises, engraved in 
aquatint, after the manner of Paul Sandby, 
and printed in sepia. This shows the 
entrance to Savile Row Passage, looking 
towards Savile Row, Robertsons’s shop being 
on the right. 
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The card I have came from the celebrated 
Gardner Collection of London Topography, 
and Mr. Gardner has written at the top of 
the mount, ‘‘ The Residence of Paul Sandby.”’ 

Squibb’s (or Squib’s) Auction Rooms 
flourished about the end of the eighteenth 
century and the premises are those now 
occupied by the Alpine Club Gallery, and 
have often been used for exhibitions of 
various kinds. 





It should be noted that Robertson spells | 
“Savill” with two l’s and no e, and that | 
although “‘ Squib” in the last part of the | 
address is so spelt, over the entrance of the 
auctioneer’s gallery the word “ Squibb” 
appears. 
“ Savill Row Passage ’’ is now called Savile 
Place, and there is an inscribed stone with 
this name on it on the front, facing Savile 
Row, but it has had the bottom word | 

| 


“Place”’ let in at some time, since it is 
quite easy to see that the former word or 
words have been cut out and another stone 
bearing the word ‘‘ Place’’ inserted instead. 

George Grote, the historian, lived at No. 
12, Savile Row, from 1848 until his death in 
1871, and in September, 1905, the London | 
County Council placed one of their encaustic | 
commemorative tablets upon the house. A/! 
similar one was placed in 1881 by the Society | 
of Arts on No. 14, the residence of Sheridan. 

I am not aware of any views of the actual | 
thoroughfare of Savile Row, but I remember | 
to have seen illustrations of Poole’s premises | 
when they were decorated or illuminated | 
on the occasion of various public and royal 
clebrations or rejoicings. 

The small low buildings between Poole’s 
and Clifford Street have recently been 
replaced by a tall block of shops and offices 
of a very imposing character. ; 

E. E. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


‘[JNCLE TOM’S CABIN ’ (cliv. 83, 124).— 

* Something about the stage history of 
this story is to be found in Arthur Horn- 
blow, ‘ A History of the Theatre in America,’ 
ii, 69-70; in Mary Caroline Crawford, ‘ The 
Romance of the American Theatre,’ 390-396 ; 
and in Velona Pilcher, ‘The Variorum 
Stowe’ (Theatre Arts, x. 226-239; April, 
19%). Doubtless the histories of the Lon- 
on stage will mention English productions. 
Almost no reminiscences nor biographies of 
American actors who lived in the second half | 
of the last century are without allusions to | 
the play. | 

Miss Crawford states that Mrs. Stowe did! 








not protect the dramatic rights for her novel, 
which was published 20 May, 1852. In 
August, Charles Western Taylor’s dramatized 
version appeared at Purdy’s National 
Theatre, New York, without success. In Sep- 
tember, George S. Howard, the manager of 
the Museum at Troy, New York, who believed 
the part of little Eva suited to his daughter 
Cordelia, played his version to delighted 
audiences. Countless versions have since been 
used; the printed copies are often anony- 
mous. In fact, with barn-storming ‘“‘ Tom 
Shows ”’ such as are still to be found in rural 
parts of the United States, valiantly holding 
their own against the movies, the play is 
improvised to suit the place and the scenes 
available. The original little Eva was still 
living in 1925. 
Paut McPuartin. 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY PHRASES 
(cliv. 82, 157).—(1) ‘‘ Nine Taylors fox- 
hunting at Astleys.” J. Taylor was a horse- 
man at Astley’s from before 1772 until 1788 
at least. The ‘‘ Nine Taylors’’ were his 
family—or stage family, at any rate—com- 
bined into an “ act”’ ; the comic fox-hunting, 

one of their ‘‘ turns.” 

P; ‘MecP. 


Ik THOMAS WHITE AND THE KIB- 
BLEWHITES OF SOUTH FAWLEY, 
BERKS (cliv. 45, 86, 143). — I think Mrs. 
EK. E. Cope is too severe with the Heralds 
with regard to their granting distinct arms to 
branches of the same family. When this was 
done it was not, I take it, from any defect in 
the memories or records of the College, but 
from the fact that the men gathering an 
estate in lands or money or distinguishing 
themselves in their individual careers, wished 
frequently to found their family on the bases 
of their personal achievements. In the armi- 
gerous middle class there was not always a 
desire to identify oneself with a coat that 
was perhaps only two generations old, nor a 
wish to link up with collateral branches more 
of kith than kind. Besides which with five, 
six, or more Johns and Williams in one gen- 
eration, and ‘“monomarks’’ not yet 
invented, some distinction even between bro- 
thers was necessary, or how preserve one’s 
““cupboard of plate’? and one’s ‘‘ covered 
cups ’’—the gilt-edged investment and reserve 
fund of the time—from cousinly lapses of 
memory!  MHasted tells us brothers even 
arranged changes in spelling of the family 
name to avoid confusion and to establish a 
separate line. Prelates and great lawyers 
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had set an example of taking new arms on 
promotion, and heraldic ‘‘ differences ’’ of the 
paternal coats were possibly not much under- 
stood or practised except by great families 
under the direct supervision of the Heralds 
themselves. Personally I find dissimilarity 
of arms as little reason for distinction be 
tween families, as similarity, if 
borated, is evidence of relationship. 
Percy HvuLpurp. 
ANCIENT SEALS (cliii. 298, 593, 442, 481; 
cliv. 33).—On the antiquity and use of 


seals there exist also some German writings, | 


‘Ueber Sphragistik ’ 


especially Grotefend, 
“Geschichte der 


(Breslau, 1875 ,and Seyler, 
Siegel’ (Leipzig, 1891). 
Orro F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


BAck BOARDS (cliv. 81, 121, 158).—In my 
’ childhood’s home there was in the school- 
room from before 1857, when I was old enough 
to recollect it, a back board such as that des- 
cribed by R. 8S. B. (ante p. 121). 
used by the girls, who were made to lie on it 
for & spell, whether they liked it or not, as it 
was held to be good for them. I recollect 
using it myself as a youth, when ill, about 
1865. In 1894 I found it had disappeared. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


(GENTLEMAN VOLUNTEER, R.N. (cliv. 
117, 179). — This class of personage 
formed a considerable proportion of Drake’s 
crews in his voyage round the world, and his 
status in the sixteenth century is explained in 
my comments on ‘ The World Encompassed ’ 
in the Argonaut Press edition of that work. 
R. C. Tempte. 
OOK OF CRESTS (cliv. 118).—This book 
" was probably first issued in 1815, as 
Elven’s ‘ Heraldry,’ the author being J. P. 
Elven. In 1828 it was re-issued in _ two 
volumes as ‘ The Book of Family Crests’... 
‘improved and published by H. Wash- 
bourne.’’ Other editions, improved by Wash- 
bourne, and with no author or compiler men- 
tioned, appeared at various dates, the 
eleventh edition being dated 1877. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BANK NOTES (cliv. 136, 178).—In a foot- 
note on p. 73 of Andreades’ ‘ History of the 


It was | 
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While a correspondent to The Times of Feb, 
22, 1926, wrote: 

The abbreviation ‘“* Compa” on Bank of Epp. 
land —— is a clear trace of the Italian 
origin of our paper currency : i 
Seataed by the Chante. 7, Se 

W. Marston Acres, 
| ‘Threadneedle Street, E.C. 








uncorro- | 


| [RANCES CURSON: OLIVER Gap. 

BURY (cliv. 136). — The Cursons of 
Waterperry, co. Oxon, were a _ Catholic 
family who intermarried with the principal 
recusant families of the county. Sir John 
Curson’s daughter Frances was “stolen 
| away’ by Walter (was it Oliver?) Gadbury, 
| farmer, of Wheatley, and became the mother 
| of the famous John Gadbury, astrologer and 
almanack maker (see ‘D.N.B.’). Sir John 
was succeeded by his third son Thomas, who 
was made Baronet in 1661. Is then Sir John 
rightly described in the Chancery Proceedings 
as ‘Kt. & Bart’’? Was the objection to 
Gadbury on the point of religion, or that he 
was only a farmer? The Cursons had been 
| Lords of the Manor of Waterperry since the 
| fifteenth century. 


Rory FLetcuer. 


JRE-ROMAN HILL-TOP ROADS  (cliv. 
136).—There were no “ roads ”’ in this 
| country before those made by the Romans, 
| but there were undoubtedly trackways which 
were used a thousand or two thousand years 
or more before their time, and which were 
formed gradually by many centuries of foot 
traffic. That the hill-top camps or entrench- 
ments, which are generally attributed to Neo- 
lithic times, were approached by such tracks 
is natural, and some of these tracks can be 
traced from one hill-fortress to another. The 
string of these camps along the ridge-ways 
and downs of the south of England led Mr. 
R. Hippisley Cox (‘ The Green Roads of Eng- 
land,’ second edition, 1923) to take the view 
that there was a settled government over the 
whole country at that early period, and that 
the hill-camps were merely stopping-places or 
caravanserais on the route to the coast and 
the Continent. We are gradually learning 
that our very remote predecessors were by 10 
means so savage as we have been given to 
understand. But not “all ’’ such tracks led 
to hill-tops or kept along the high ground. 
Dr. Cyril Fox (‘ The Archeology of the Cam- 





Bank of England,’ referring to the incorpora- 
tion of the ‘‘ Governor and Company of the | 
Bank of England,” in 169%, it is stated: 
reserved in_ the | 


The word “ company ”’ is = 
ank Notes | 


Italian form then fashionable; 


are issued in the name of the Governor and | 
Compania of the Bank of England, 


| routes (pp. 141-2). 


bridge Region,’ 1924) classifies the trackways 
into ridgeways, hill-side ways and_ valley 
Ridgeways follow the 
crest-line of hills; on the chalk downland of 
the south of England they appear to be the 
earliest type, ‘“ probably earlier than the hill- 
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forts.’ The hillside ways follow the contour | the Castle, now called the ‘‘ Lodge,’’ has the 
of the hills, running along a level alignment | entrance gates adorned with the Harcourt 
just above the springs; they mark the period | arms impaling those of Daynell (or Darell), 
when the hill population began to leave the| of Scotney. 

uplands and form settlements by the spring-| 4 Nuneham Courtenay. In the church 
heads on the edge of the uncleared jungle; but | Which was built by George Simon, 2nd Earl 
may be as early as the ridgeways. The Harcourt, in 1760, are (or were) displayed 
valley routes, usually late, but may be early, | the Harcourt arms in French tapestry. 


follow the easiest route up the valley to the | Witiram Harcovurt-Batu. 
saddle or col, crossing the hills to an adja- 
cent valley. BPMUND SPENSER, HIS CONNECTION 


Your querist, Mr. G. S. Grppons, is evi- | WITH NORTHANTS (cliv. 29, 69, 123). 
dently familiar with Mr. Alfred Watkins’s| —According to Dr. Round (‘Peerage and 
writings (‘ Early British Trackways,’ and| Family History’) the earliest known ances- 
‘The Old Straight Track,’ 1925), which show | tors of the Spencers of Althorp, co. North- 
these trackways to be directed to sight points. | ants, with whom the poet claimed relation- 
The Pilgrims’ Way goes back long before the| ship, were two brothers—William, of Rad- 
time of Christian pilgrims to Canterbury, and | bourne, co. Warwick and John, of Hodnell, 
may have been a track from Avebury or Stone-| co. Warwick. William was the ancestor of 
henge to the Kent coast (see Hilaire Belloc, | the titled branch, and of the three ladies to 
‘The Old Road,’ 1921). For ancient roads| whom the poet dedicated his pcems. John, a 
south of the Thames see the Archeological grazier, died in 1496/7, leaving a son, 
Review, i. 1888, pp. 439-40; iii. 1889, 89-98. | Thomas, born in 1493, who succeeded to the 
Some of these tracks were directed to fords | Hodnell property. In 1550 a John Spencer 
across rivers, and Julius Cesar may have fol- | sold the manor of Hodneil to Thomas Wilkes. 
lowed one of these routes to cross the Thames| The date is significant. Did this John 
by a ford at Westminster or Brentford. We! Spencer migrate to London, and was he the 
have reminiscences of such crossing-places in | father of the poet, who was born in London in 
placenames compounded of ford (such as} 1552 or 1553? If so, the poet’s kinship with 
Brentford), stoke (Bishopstoke), etc., and con- | the Spencers of Althorp is explained. 
siderable literature is growing up around this | A. S. W. Crirton. 
subject, and I should be pleased to give Mr. | 
Grssons further information. | J)AMPIER OF EAST COKER (cliv. 137).— 
Frepx. A. Epwarps. | The following items of news may be 
34, Old Park Avenue, Nightingale Lane, $.W. | interesting to you and to the enquirer in your 
- a . _ | paper. The Dampier family resided in this 

ERALDRY OF OXFORDSHIRE  (cliv. | parish in the seventeenth century, and their 

137).—In all of the following places the | old Manor House, known as ‘‘ Hymerford 
Harcourt Arms, Gules, two bars or, may still} House,” is still standing, and outwardly is 
be found in this county, so far as I am cog-| in much the state as it was in their day. We 
msant : have a fine tablet in the church, of recent erec- 

1. Stanton Harcourt. In the Harcourt} tion, to the memory of William Dampier, 
Aisle of the Parish Church, where are to be| explorer. Our earliest Register dates from 
seen numerous tombs and effigies and other | 1560, and although it is in fair preservation, 
memorials for many generations past of the|] recently had it transcribed and with the 
Harcourt family. : Register before me, I find the following entries 
2 Stanton Harcourt. The towers of the} of the Dampier family between the years 1640 
Castle which was erected by Sir Robert (III) | to 1660: 

Harcourt, K.G., in a.p. 1450, were all for-| 1641. Baptism of Margaret Dampier, daugh- 
merly fitted with stained glass windows con-| ter of William and Elizabeth Dampier. March 
taining the Harcourt armorial bearings. Of | 20th. ; : 

these, however, only the tower called “ Pope’s 1645. ean eee (?) John and 
Tower” still remains, the others having been | 7°3” ee ce Oe Tai 

di =: ? : g Burials—Dampeerie (?) W illiam, son of 
ismantled by Viscount Simon Harcourt, the| William Jnr. July 24th. 

Lord Chancellor, in 1710, in order to provide| Dampeerie (?) Elizabeth, w. of William Jnr. 
stone for additions to the mansion which he} Aug. 2nd. — bah 

had recently purchased at Nuneham Court- Dampeerie (?) Margaret and Elizabeth, Ds. 
enay (see below). of William, Jnr. Aug. 4th. 


: 1646. Baptism.—Dampier, Ann, d. of Geor, 
3. Stanton Harcourt. The gatehouse of and Ann. oo 7th. ” - 
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Burial—Dampier, Ann d. of George and | GONGS ABOUT SOLDIERS (cliv. 9, 53, 8 
Ann. Jan. 15th. 123, 160).—The following have been taken 
ce i eitar oiling oe ae pipes 
Wiles te a eee Py lal | from various collections of songs such as ‘ The 

1648. Baptism.—Dampier, George, son of | Oxford Song Book,’ and others. In only a 
George and Ann. Dec. 20th. | few cases have I been able to ascertain the 

1651. Baptism.—Dampier, William, son of | approximate date, perhaps other readers may 
George — 2. Sept. <“—"" — ‘help in this respect. The tune of many of these 
ee Dampier, William the elder. | songs is much older than the words given in 

1665. Dampier, Anne, Widow. Buried Oct. | the collections I have taken them from, and 
4th. | some of them were commonly sung long before 
1696. Dampier, William. Buried July 26th. | they were noted on paper—or parchment,— 
After this date there appear no further | and certainly were not printed until much 
entries of this family. | later. I have not included the names of such 

With regard to the Priest, John Dampier, | Songs as ‘La Marseillaise,’ ‘The Star 
1680, no such vicar held this living of East | Spangled Banner,’ the German ‘ Hymn of 
Coker. D. W. B._ | Hate,’ nor the many Highland and Jacobite 


songs which might well rank as songs about 
St MICHAN’S CHURCH, DUBLIN (cliv. | soldiers. 
155). — Many years ago I visited this 


1 


‘The Tarpaulin Jacket *’ (White Melville); 
church, the dedication of which is to a Danish | ‘ Marching Through Georgia’ (H. C. Work); 
saint; and I well remember the being shown | ‘ The British Grenadiers ’ (1690) ; ‘ The Ele- 
some of the bodies in a small vault and my | phant Battery’; “Men of Harlech’ (1468); 
handling some of the parchment-like skin of | ‘ Old King Cole’ (a parody) ; “ Pretty Polly 
certain of the corpses. Perhaps, “ leather- Oliver’ (seventeenth century); ‘When 
like’ would be a more fitting description of | Johnny Comes Marching Home’; ‘Wi’ a 
the skin, which adhered in flaps to the other | Hundred Pipers’; ‘ Chevy Chase’ (ce. 1610); 
parts of the remains. The church I recall to | ‘ Darby Kelly’ (John Whitaker, b. 1776); 
my recollection as a very plain structure, of a | ‘ Johnny Cope’ (1790) ; ‘ The Kerry Recruit’ 
somewhat “‘ Georgian ”’ type, with a dignified- | (traditional South Irish recruiting song); 
looking tower. Unusual dryness, and an Lord Willoughby’ (1590; appears in 
absence of dust, have for long been considered ; School of Music,’ 1603); ‘ Mally O’ (from 
to be the main causes of the preservation of | ‘Scots Songs prior to Burns’); ‘ Over the 
the bodies; but a fanciful suggestion made at | Hills and Far Away’ (recruiting song of the 
one period was that the soil contained much Marlborough Wars, from ‘ Wit and Mirth, 
tannic acid, derived from the oak-trees which, | 1719); ‘The Shan Van Voght’ (traditional 
ages back, grew in a forest on the site of the Irish song of the Napoleonic wars) ; j We le 
church, and that the tannin acted as a pre- Soldiers Three’ (from * Deuteromelia,’ 1609); 
servative. As for the dates of the interments, | ‘The Minstrel Boy’ (Thomas Moore) ; ‘ The 
the families in numerous cases are known; | Blue Bells of Scotland’; ‘Scots Wha Hae’ 
and with reference to the notion that any of | (Burns); ‘Let the Hills Resound’; ‘The 
the bodies are those of crusaders, few of the | Loud Tattoo’ (Dibdin); ‘ A Soldier’s Life’ 
burials, it is believed, are much older than the | (Stainer); ‘The Girl I left Behind Me’ 
end of the seventeenth century. Mr. (after-| (eighteenth century); ‘The War Song of the 
wards Sir) Arthur Vicars, F.s.a., wrote (of | Men of Glamorgan’ (Scott); ‘ Farewell to 
the crusaders idea) : Lochaber’ (Allan Ramsey, b. 1686); ‘The 

The absurdity of this wild notion is obvious | Agincourt Song’ (1415, from the Pepysian 
when we look at the coffins, which we have | Collection); ‘L’Homme Armé’ (tune said to 
reasons for, thinking are the original ones in | have been sung by the Crusaders when st 
of the ordinary shape of the present dey, of | 178 Jerusalem, 1099; words adapted from the 
which I believe I am correct in stating one of | ‘Gerusalemme Liberata’ of Tasso); ‘ Wil 
the earliest examples known is that of Lance-| liam Taylor’ (Somerset); ‘The Cabul 
lot, Bishop of Winchester, buried in 1626 in S.| River’; ‘The Screw Guns’; ‘O Soldier, 
Saviour’s, Southwark. . Soldier’ (traditional); ‘The Swazi War 
rior’ (marching song of the Zulu war, re 


Epwy G. CLayTon. 


HE CHILTERN HUNDREDS  (cliv. | vived in 1914); the ‘Chanson de Roland’ 

117).—This method of escape from Par- | said to have been sung at the battle of Hast 

liament was chosen by two famous historians, | ings, 1066; ‘ Hildebrandslied ’ (thirteenth 
Macaulay and Gibbon. x t. century, published in prose, 1729). 4 
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ROWNE FAMILY OF IRELAND: 

LUSIGNAN (cliv. 155). Burke’s 
‘ Peerage ’ (1925) states that the Ear] of Ken- 
mare is the representative of the 
family of Browne,” and derives it from Sir 
Valentine Browne, an Englishman, living in 


1583. The family of Lord Oranmore and | 


Browne, according to the same authority, is 
descended (but how it is not stated) from a 


Sir David Je Brun, who died in 1303; but as | 


the same author in his ‘General Armory’ 
records the assignment to this family of cer- 
tain arms as late as 1836, it is obvious that 
they are unable to prove a male desent from 
the celebrated Comtes de la Marche. 
Cc. S. C. (B/C.) 
OLLO, DUKE OF NORMANDY  (cliv. 
118).—Rollo, or Hrolf, Duke of Nor- 
mandy was the son of Rognvald Jarl of Moere 
and Orkney, who was the son of LEisten 
Glumru, whose mother was the daughter of 
an earlier Kisten Glumru, son of Halfdan, 
son of Kisten (three successive kings of Trond- 
heim). This Kisten’s mother was daughter 
of Sigurd Hring, king of Sweden, son of 
Randver, whose mother’s father was Ivar, 
king of the Danes, son of Halfdan Sniale, 
son of Olaf, ‘‘ the Sharp-Eyed”’ king of 
Rerik. Eisten Glumru first mentioned above 
was son of Ivar, son of Halfdan ‘‘ the Aged,”’ 
son of Sveide the Viking. 
Authorities for the foregoing are Wiffen’s 
‘House of Russell,’ 1833, and Roland Saint 


Clair’s ‘St. Clairs of the Isles,’ 1898. 
. \ ARCHANDS DE MYROBOLAN”’ 

(cliv. 136).—Did this word suggest to 
Thackeray the name of M. Alcide Mirobolant, 
Chevalier and cordon bleu, who ventures to 
aspire to Blanche Amory and has an amusing 
collision with Arthur Pendennis ? 

Francis P. Marcuant. 


AINTER’S NAME WANTED (cliv. 156). 
— The picture entitled “‘Suscipe me 
Domine!” by John H. F. Bacon, was exhib- 
ited at the Royal Academy in 1895. 
BENJAMIN WALKE® 
Irdington. 


EFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN : SOURCE 


Sutton Road, 


WANTED (cliv. 138, 179).—The phrase “ a} 


gentleman is a man who is never unintention- 
ally rude to anyone ” occurs in ‘ A Cavalier of 
the Streets,’ one of several short stories con- 
tained in a volume entitled ‘These Charming 
People’ by Michael Arlen. Perhaps the Lord 
Chief Justice read this in one of his lighter 
moods * 

Epwarp DvtwnnNE. 
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The Library, 


Eustathius of Antioch. By Rk. V._ Sellers. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net). 
YUSTATHIUS of Antioch, of whose work 


there remain to us several fragments and 
the treatise ‘de Engastrimytho contra 
Origenem,) was a toremost thinker and 
theologian at the time when the Church, hav- 
ing grappled more or less with the problems 
and the dangers presented by Sabellianism, 
was called to confront the rising menace of a 
subtler and more pervasive heresy. ‘The Coun- 
cil of Nicaea falls but a few months after his 
elevation to the see of Antioch: he was pre- 
sent at it, and. in virtue of the prominence of 
his see, it is very probable, as our author 
shows, that he was that bishop seated in ‘‘ the 
chiet place in the right division of the 
assembly ” who, upon the appearance of Con- 
stantine, and when he had taken his seat, pro- 
nounced the inaugural address. The Church 
of the early centuries reverenced him highly 
and esteemed his orthodoxy unquestionable. 
He was, however, a fiery disputant, and an 
unflinching antagonist of a new development 
within the Hellenic tradition of theology 
which, taking its rise among the followers of 
Lucian, was erelong to display itself as 
Arianism. The Lucianists were powerful: 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, at the head of them. 
had at that time the Emperor’s ear, and, en- 
raged by Eustathius’s uncompromising treat- 
ment of members of their party at Antioch, 
they brought about his deposition and banish- 
ment. Of the three charges against him one 
was Sabellianism. Contrary to the united 
voice of antiquity, and to the opinion of a 
majority of modern students, Mr. Sellers is 
inclined to believe that this charge was in 
itself not altogether without foundation, 
though he refers it partly to vigorous reaction 
from the opinions of men whose doctrines 
showed their failure to recognize the unity 
and majesty and impassibility of God, and 
partly to a certain old-fashionedness, in that 
he was not fully abreast even of contemporary 
thought in his use of the formula of Sonship— 
as more adequate than the Logos formula—in 
the doctrine of the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. Mr. Sellers brings forward a 
good deal of well weighed and skilfully mar- 
shalled evidence from Eustathius’s writings to 
show that for him the Logos was an energy or 
manifestation of God, and impersonal. We do 
not, however, feel quite sura that this is read- 
ing Eustathius according to his own sense of 


' the matter, or according to that in which his 


first readers understood him. and we become 
yet a little more doubtful when we reflect, 
first, on the slender remains, by which alone 
we know his doctrine, and then, on the respect 
in which he was held by men of acute minds 
well-trained in theological argument and its im- 
plications and having all his writings to judge 
him by. Nevertheless, Mr. Sellers’s opinion, 
which receives support from some _ recent 
scholars, is worth considering in itself, and 
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in this book, gives occasion for a clear and 
comprehensive, though brief, account of the 
position, as between the Hellenic and the 
Syrian traditions of Christian thought in the 
first half of the fourth century—a valuable 
piece of work. Among minor points of in- 


terest, we observe that Mr. Sellers favours the | 
suggestion that the Lucian of whom Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, and Leontius, and Arius, and 
other active minds of the day were disciples, 
from Lucian the 
been 
boo 


was a different person 

martyr, with whom he has 
identified. his is a very good 
A Catalogue of British Family Histories, Com- 
piled by T. R. Thomson. (John Murray, 7s. 

6d. net). 
YHERE is no need to labour recommendation 
of this useful list to readers of ‘N. & Q.’; 
they know well how many a tiresome_ half- 
hour of search it may save them, and how 
many a good suggestion it may start. It pur- 
ports to complete as regards British Family 
listories, though not including works pro- 
duced in America, even if these deal wholly 
with British families. Mr. Thomson asks for 
notification of omissions and mistakes. So far 
as we have tested the list we have observed 
only one omission, that of a history of the 
Jenkinson family which was in our hands 
some years ago, of which, however, we are not, 
from memory, prepared to say that it was not 
xroduced in America! Reprints from genea- 
ogical magazines, biographies or printed 
pedigree sheets are not included in the scheme 
—only books strictly speaking; and a search 
in these pages seems to show that the amount 
of genealogical work published in book-form is 
relatively small. A few old names are illus- 
trated by a good array of books, but many 
are absent altogether. 
second edition to be called for, and when the 
time comes would like to suggest to Mr. 
Thomson to add, to the entries of books not 
privately printed, a note of the publisher, par- 
ticularly in the case of those published in 
London. The particulars given are title, 
author, place and date of publication, size (if 
not octavo) and number of copies printed if 
i sure, for most 


generally 


the issue is limited. To 
ordinary purposes these suffice—and our sug- 
gestion is not to be taken as arguing lack of 
appreciation for this handy and attractive 
help to genealogical studies, which must have 
cost the compiler no little time and pains. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association. Vol. wxiii. Collected by Caro- 
line F. E. Spurgeon. (Oxford, the Clarendon 
Press. 7s. . net.). 

LL of these essays are interesting and two 
or three of them are brilliant. Dr. 

Bertha Phillpotts contributes a penetrating 

interpretation of our forefathers’ philosophy 

of life in ‘Wyrd and Providence in Anglo- 

Saxon Thought.’ Miss Helen Waddell’s ‘ John 

of Salisbury,’ if disputable here and there in 

some judgments of contemporary characters, 
is a delightful protrait of John, and admir- 
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Marca 17, 1928. 
ably seized. Mr. John M. Manly in ‘Sir 
Thopas: a Satire’ proposes to transform the 
mark of Chaucer’s fun from romances to the 
inhabitants of Flanders: showing good reason 
for it. M. Emile Legouis’ discussion of Mr, 
Stoll’s attacks on Shakespeare (‘La Réaction 
contre la Critique romantique de Shakes 
peare’) in itself sound, we are persuaded, and 
discriminating, gains yet further value from 
the detachment of different nationality and the 
special quality of French criticism. Mr, H, J, 
C. Grierson writes about Scott and Carlyls: 
he is ue on Carlyle and still better on Seott, 
Miss Marjory A. Bald’s essay on ‘ Shelley’s 
Mental Progress’ is perhaps a little one-sided 
in that she does not give due place to the re 
flection in Shelley of ideas in the air of his 
time: but so far as she goes she is interesting 
and suggestive, not without hitting truth here 
and there, we think. The last essay is Lord 
Dunsany’s ‘England Language conditions!’ 
which, on the whole, seems to us needlessly 
pessimistic and in some details mistaken 
though we heartily share his great grievance 
over the portentously increasing use of sub 
stantives as adjectives. 


E see with pleasure that Mr. Allardyce 

Nicoll’s A History of Restoration Drama, 
study which was at once generally acclaimed 
as excellent, now appears in a second edition 
(Cambridge University Press, ae Mr. Nicoll 
tells us, in his preface to this, that, while no 
new documentary matter on the subject has 
been printed since 1923, when the book was 
first issued, research into the work of par- 
ticular authors has revealed some fresh facts, 
principally concerned with the dating of plays, 
and that the text of the has been 
throughout revise 1 and corrected so as to bring 
the survey of drama from 1660 to 1700 up to 
date. It was reviewed in our columns at cxlyi. 
ae 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to "sg within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. : 

APPROVED ueries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor: 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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